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SELECTIONS. 


DIGNITY OF FEMALE LIFE. 


WITHOUT the general concurrence of 

poth fexes, in a prudent and virtuous condué, 
the perfection of human nature is not to be at- 
tained. ‘The influence which the fair fex have, 
and ought to have in life, is fo great, that 
their good behavior can give a general turn to 
the face of human affairs ; and a great deal 
more than is commonly imagined depends up- 
on their diicretion ; fince (to fay nothing of 
their influence over our fex, in the charaéters 
of miftrefles and wives) the minds of the whole 
fpecies receive their firft calt from woman. 
kind. 
The dignity of female life, exclufive of 
what is common to both fexes, confills in an 
equal mixture of the referve with benevolence 
in the virgin {tate, and affection and fubmiffion 
inthat of marriage; a diligent attention to the 
forming of the tempers of children of both fex- 
es in their earlieft years, (for that lies wholly 
upon the mother) and the whole education 
ot the daughters : for I know of none fo prop- 
er for young ladies as a home-education. 

The greateit errors and dangers to be avoid- 
ed by ladies are comprehended in the follow. 
ing paragraphs. 

Vanity in womankind is, if poffible, more 
abfurd than in the other fex. Men have bodi- 
ly ftrength, authority, learning, and fuch like 
pretences, for pufling themfelves up with pride : 
But woman’s only peculiar boaft is beauty. 
For virtue and good fenfe are never the fub- 
jects of vanity. 

_ There is no endowment of lefs confequence 
than elegance ef form and outfide. A mafs 
ot eth, blood, humours, and impurities, cov- 
ered over with a well-coloured fkin, is the defi- 
nition ot beauty. Whether is this more prop 
erly a matter of vanity, or of mortification? 
Were it incomparably more excellent than itis, 
nothing can be more abfurd than to be proud 
fwhat one has had no manner of hand in 
procuring, but is wholly the cift of Heaven. 
A woman may as reafonably be proud of the 
lites of the field, or the tulips of the garden, as 
otthe beauty of her own face. They are both 
the works of the fame hand ; equally out of hu- 
man power to give, or to prelerve ; equally 
trifling and deipicable, when compared with 
What ts fubRantially excellent ; equally frail 
and Perifhing. j ie 
feftation is a vice capable of d'fgracing 
fauty more than pimples, or the fmall-pex. 
ave often feen Jadies in public places, of 
the mo exquifite forms, render themtelves by 
affectation and vifible conceit, too odious to be 
Ooked at with difguit ; who by a modeft and 
truly female behavior, might have commanded 
the emiration of every eye. But I ihall fay 
s . tt upon this head, in conlideration, that 
»  Seneraily fpeaking, to our fex that female 


alte} a4: . 
“ation is to be charved, A woman can- 


Noe 4 ’ ; . 
2 Ndeed become completely foolifh, or vi- 
“Ovs, With 4uq our alli tance. 


| Tralkativenefs in either fex is generally a 

proof of vanity and folly, but is in womankind, 
| efpecially in company with men, and above all 
with men of underftanding and learning, whol- 
ly out of character, and peculiarly difagreea. 
ble to people of fenfe. 

If we appeal either to reafon, fcripture, or 
univerfal confent, we fhall finda degree of 
fubmiffion to the male fex to be an indifpenfi- 
ble part of the female character. And to fet 
up for an equality with the fex to which nature 
has given the advantage, and formed for au- 


never done innocently. 


and the point in which their prudence or weak- 
nefs appears moft confpicuous, is in love mat- 
ters. ‘I’o a woman’s conduct with regard to 
the other fex, is owing, more than to all other 
things, the happinefs or mifery of her exiftence 
in this world ; for I am at preient only confid- 
ering things in a prudential light. 

A woman cannot aé an imprudent part in 
liftening to the propofa} of a lover, whether of 
the honorable or difhonorable kind, without 
bringing herfelf to ruin irretrievable. If fhe 
does but feem to hear with patience the wan- 
ton feducer, her fame is irrecoverably blalted, 
and her value for ever funk. The mere fuf- 
picion of guilt, or even of inclination, foils her 
reputation ; and fuch is the delicacy of virgin 
purity, that a puff of foul breath itains it; and 
all the ftreams that flow will not reftore its 
former luftre. Nothing therefore can exceed 
the folly of fo much as hearing one figh of 
the difhonorable lover: His raptures are only 
the expreflions of his impure defire. His ad- 
miration of the beautiful and innocent, is only 
the effect of eagernefs to gratify his filthy paf: 
fion, by the ruin cf beauty and innocence. 
He pretends to love: But fo may the wolf 
deciare his defire to devour the lamb. Both 
love their prey : but it is only to deltroy. 


Again, with refpect to’ honorable propofals, 
prudence will fuggeft to a woman, that the 
hazard fhe runs in throwing herfelf away, is 
incomparably more defperate than that of the 
other fex, who have every advantage for bet- 
tering or bearing their afflictions of every kind. 
The cafe of the man, who is unhappily mar- 
ried, is calamitous ; but that of the woman, 
who has a bad hufband, is defperate, and in- 
curable, but by death. 

If there be any general rule for ladies to 
judge of the characters of men, who offer them 
propofals of marriage, it may be, to find out 
what figure they make among their fex. It is 
to be fuppofed that men are generally qualifi- 
ed to judge of one another’s merits ; and as 
our fex are accuftomed to lefs delicacy and re- 
ferve than the other, it is not impoflible to 
come at men’s real charaters, efpecially with 
regard to their tempers and difpofitions, upon 
which the happinefs of the married life de- 
pends, more than upon capacity, learning, or 


wealth. 





Too great a delight in drefs and finery, be- 


thority and a¢tion, is oppofing nature, which is , 


The great hazard run by the female fex, | 


fides the expence of time and money, which 
they occafion, in fome inftances, to a degree be- 
yond all bounds of decency and common fenfe, 
tend naturally to fink a woman to the loweft 
pitch of contempt among all thofe of either 
| fex, who have capacity enough to put two 
thoughts together. A creature who fpends 
its whole time in dreffing, gaming, prating, 
and gadding, is a being originally indeed of 
the rational make ; but who has funk itfelf be- 
neath its rank, and is to be confidered at pref- 
ent as neatly on a level with the monkey fpe- 
cies. [ Burgh’s Dig. Hum. Nat. 
[The following effay, in very elegant language, and 
with very fenfible reafons, expofes the danger of 
hafty and fuperficial fludies.|—Port Folio. 


| ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF READING W:THOUT 
DIGESTING. 


An analogy between the powers of the body 
and the faculties of the mind is obvious in 
many inftances. The eye cannot furvey 2 
great {pace with the fame accuracy, with which 
it views a fingle object ata nearer. diftance. 
It takes in the coarier parts indeed, but com- 
prehends not the more minute, though not lefs 
beautiful appearances. Thus too the mind, 
when attentive to every part of knowledye, 
feldom attains to perfeétion in any fingle {ci- 
ence. And daily experience evinces that the 
Helluo Librorum, the great reader and de- 
vourer of books, who is more ftudious of qtan- 
tity than quality, and is led on by the love of 
novelty rather than of excellence, is rarely 
learned in an eminent degree. 


Adages are commonly true, becaufe found- 
ed onjexperience ; ‘ the rolting ftone gathers 
no mofs.’ To carry on the allufion, one may 
add, that, while the roMing ftone is traverftng 
the whole garden, the fpade, in the {pace of a 
few yards, may gather the produce of a year. 

Pliny, the younger, who is as remarkable for 
the jultnefs of his fentiments, as well as for the 
elegant manner of exprefling them, has given 
a hint on this fubje&, which, though comprif- 
ed ina few words, may be more inftructive 
than volumes of advice. After fome remarks 
on curfory and fuperficial reading, he fays, we 
fhould be content with few books, and ftudy 
them perfeétly. 

We thould read, fays he, * non multa fed 
multum,’ The epigramatic turn of the word 
fixes the precept flrogger on the mind, and 
renders it more eafy v3 retained in the mem- 
ory. 

The powers of the human mind are not 
ftrong enough to acquire knowledge by intui- 
tion. This rapid mode of learning truth is 
referved for beings of a fuperior order. To 
gain a complete knowledge, of a fubjedt, in all 
its parts, it muft be frequently reviewed and 
examined in every light—a procefs which re- 
quires time, labour, and attention : none of 
which will be in his power, who haftily paffes 
from {cience to {cience, and with too much vo- 





latility to admit thought and recolleGion. 
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It frequently happens that men of natural 
parts are excelled by others, whofe talents are 
originally inferior. Nor is this to be attribut- 
ed to any other caute but the patience ot la. 
bour which is frequently the concomitant of 
dulnefs, and which proves an ample compentfa- 
tion for the want of vivacity. 

A man 6f flow under itanding can {top to 
inveitigate obf{curity fep by ttep, ull he brings 
light from darknefs, can com bat difficulties 
feemingly infurmountable, can repeat the fame 
— Without fatigue, and review the fame 

deas without fatiety ; but the volatility of gen- 
Sis affects to pafs over every thing difg cultful, 
and voluntarily neglects thofe fubjects which j it 
cannot fee through at a glance, 

The fable of the tortoife and the hare ts too 
obvioufly applicable to the pretfent fubject to 
admit quotation, could genius check that preci- 
pitation which precludes accurate inquiry, and 
perfe@ views ; it might furely be capable of 

enlarging the boundaries of human knowle sdge, 
and of deriving to itfelf all the hight of which 
the mind is {ufceptible ; ; fince it is a known 
truth, thathardly any difficulty is infurmount- 
able, even to indultrious ltupidity. 

Patiens, when at {chool, was not. remarka- 
ble for the brightnefs of his parts, or the fenti- 
bility of his temper. 

The compofitions whick he was obliged to 
bring as exeicifes, were not lively, elegant, o1 
florid, but then they were feldom deticient in 
orthography or grammar. He ditliked not 
the labour of fecking the words, he was unac- 
quainted with, in his lexicon; and though he 
did not comprehend the full meaning and 
f{pirit of the author he read, he could tell the 
Englith of every word in his leffon, and trace 
it through ail its grammatical variations. In 


fhort, he underwent every kind of literasy la- 


bour, without wearinefs or difcontent. After 
all the neceilary forms of education, he at 
lech entered into the profcflion of the law. 
Velox, one of the contemporaries of . Patiens, 
was fond of |} learning, and defirous of excclling 
mit: but he was of a quick apprehenfion, he 
Was capa ble of conttruing a paliage ; ut one 
view, which would coft Pati ns an hour’s ap- 
plication. He, therefore, never read his leffon 
over twice, but diverted his fancy with the pe 
rafal of light modern pm blications, feveral vol- 
umes of w Thich he would de wees in a day. 
Great ho pes Were entertained of 
eminence of fo lively a genius. 
the univerfity, dacsated by his { 
elate with confidence in his owa powers, but 
it f{uon appeared, that he who fubmitted to fo 
little labour, while under authority, entirely re- 
tinquifhed peas , when at his own difpofal. 
Plato, Ariftotle, and E pictetus, ‘weve 
untouched en the fhelves ; but the works of 
Melding, Richardfon, Smollet, together with 
thofe of every modern dramatic writer, were 
Soaltantly on his table. If at any time he 
deigned to caft an eye over Coke upon Little- 
nie it was with the fame levity and precipita- 
tion with which he read a monthly magazine. 
When at lait he was called to the bar, and the 
time was come when he was to make his way 
to eminence by dint of mevit, he found himfelf 
as much a flranger to the laws of England as 
an mhabitant of Otahetie. Chagrined by dif- 
appointment, and weary of learning, which he 
had never rationally purfued, he gave up all 
thoughts of rifling in the world, and retired to 
a {mall eftate in the country, where he lived 
and died an honelt fportfman.  Patiens, in 
the meantfifiey though he did not reach the 


the future 
Tle went to 
and 


frie nds, 
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top of his profeffion, yet, from his known inleg- 
rity and abilities as a countellor, he was always 
fupplied with a number of briefs, by which he 
acquired an affluent fortune, and lived univer- 
fally re{pected as a man of untainted honour, 
trong lente, and profound learning. 


ON SOCIAL AFFECTION. 


Suck, little wretch, whill yet thy mother lives, 


Suck the laft drop her tainting bofom gives 
She dies, her tendernets out-tatts ber breath, 


Aad her fond love is provident in death, 
Wess. 

Tue exquifite and pathetic little pi@ure of 
maternal tenderneis exhibited in the motto of 
this ketch, is a lively proof of that intenfity of 
feeling which binds our race in gentlenefs to- 
gether. The fame {weet fenfations that glow 
through the clofer ties of fociety, which pant in 
the bofom of the hufband and the father, per- 
vade likewile the whole mafs of being ; and, 
though weaker in proportion to the diltance of 
propinquity, yet cannot he be called wretched 
who receives, or communicates the {fmalleft 
portion of their influence. From the impaf 
lioned cuales of the mother, to him who 
llands joyl ids on the verge of aputhy, the tide 
of affection flows in a long and devious 
courfe. Clear, full, and vehement defcends 
into the vale of life, where, after a fhort time, 
becoming tranquil and ferene, it fe 
many 


parates into 


br anc hes > 


and thele, again dividing, 
wander ina thoufand ftreams, difpenting, as 


they move along, the {weeis of health and iy 
pinels. That no felicity exiits independent of 
a fue reptibility for thefe emotions is a certain 
fact; tor tothe heart of him who hath been 
cold to filial or fraternal duty, the foothing 
charm of friendfhip and of love will ever be 
unknown. It is, therefore, evident, that to be 
happy, man mutt invariably corfult the well- 
being of others; to his fellow-creatures he 
mutt attribute the bliis which he enjoys ; it is 
a reward proportional to the exertion of his 
philanthropy. Abitract the man of virtue and 
benevolence from fociety, and you cut off the 
prime fource otf happinefs, he has no proper 
objec on which to place his affedion or exer- 
cife of his humanity, the fudden rapture of the 
grateful heart, the tender tones of een ani is 
and the melting {weetnefs of expretlive love, 
no lenger thrill upon his ear, or {well his foft- 
ened als all is an aching void, a cheerlets, 
and almoft unproductive waite 3 yet even in 
this fituation, barren as it is, where none are 
found to pour the balm of pity, or liften to the 
plaint of forrow, even here foie enjoyment is 
derived from letting loofe our affections upon 
inanimate nature. * Were I in a defert,’ fays 
Sterne, “1 would find fomething in it to call 
forth my affections. If I could not do better 
T would faften them upon fome {weet myrtle, 
or feek fome melancholy cyprefs to conncéct my- 
felf to. I would court their fhade, and preet 
them kindly for their proteétion. I would cut 
my name upon them, and {wear they were the 
lovelieit trees throughout the defert. [f their 
leaves withered, I would teach mytfelf to 
mourn ; and when they rejoiced, 1 would re- 
joice with them.’’ 

That man was formed for focicty, feems al 
truth fo well! eft< blithed, and the bewefits aril- 
ing from fuch an union, fo apparent, that few 
would ever fuppofe it to have been doubted ; 
yet have there been philo ane’ whom hypo- 
th efis, or the love of eccentricity, has le od to 
prefer that period, 





When wild in woods, the noble favaze ran. 


‘ment of * 


ow lite tha efiiee 
_ jos lise the mulel 
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rirghe } PPP: 
'tired cottage, excla ned, th ern duit 's 


An election 


fo ablurd, merits not a ferious 
refutation ; 


every day’s experience muft con. 
vince the man of obfervatio nN, that ow happi- 
nels depends upon the cultivation of our focial 
duties a upon the nurture of hum: Nitv . 
nevok nce, that ou r crimes are nex arly ap 
po tio n to the rupture of domeftic harmony 
and that the flagitious deeds which glare pes 
us with fo he rid an alpedt, are often the con. 
lequences of indirect deviation from the ftil] 
in iall voice Ol duty < indo rf lo ve. He, who has 
been accultomed to detpife the feelings of the 
fon, the hufb: ind, and the friend, will not often 
be found proof againft the allurements of in. 
terelt and of vice. H Ie, Ww ho, unlefs driven by 
hunger and defpair, lifts up his caring arm to 
arrett the pro pesty or the life of his fellow 
creature, never felt thofe foft fenfations which 
ariie from the con{cioufiefs of being beloved, 
for let no man be called wretched who has this 
in reierve, let no man be called poor who has 
a friend to coniult. 


[To Le continued, } 
—~ese-—- 


MORALITY. 


a There hangs all human tope ; that nail fupports 


Our ta}! ling univerte.’ 


THE conduct of mankind, notwithftand. 
ing they pro els to be governed by rea- 
fon, 1s often glaringly abfurd and incon- 
liitent. W rhile every one readily affents to 
the in nport: mce of virtue and morality, how 


often are the votaries of thefe wounded by 
C: dlumny and reproach | Religion 1 1s indif- 
penta it ly necetlary for the fupport of avil 
fociety. Banith this, an 1! laws will lofe their 
force, order will be deftroyed. Wherever 
we have feen a nation hewing down the tree 
ion, and ftripping it of its verdures 
ve th and confufion. 


we have ere feen anarchy 
uly coniider their importance 


Didthe great ch 
in fociety, if not their own happineis, at leaft 
that of others would lead them to be virtu- 
ous. Vice is a contagion, more dangerous 
than the plague or the peitile: we. W hat 
avails the wile precepts ot a muity book, or 
what the admonitions of him, w ho “ peeps 
through the loopholes of retreat” to admon- 
ith a buty world ; while vice is foftered in the 
walls of ¢] dome, or the fslendid 
palace. Let thofe whom fortune has I: ‘avoured 
with her {miles, remember, that on religion 
“hangs all human hope.” This alone can 
make the miler rich, the courtier hay orl 
the prince truly great. ‘This binds up the 
broken heart, and gently wipes the teaf 
from the orphan and widow. How often 
has the proud traveller, pointing to {ome re 


vt4 | 
1e gudec 


tie eligion, 
there ail 1s @ 
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yoyment. 
thone sh the dri ving r ftorm Pp! erces 
12 hut, 2 and death has more than once vilit- 

ed this hun mble abode 3 ftill a finile refis om 
ithe palid cheek, and hope bids the lonely 
inhabitant rejoice. He Not like 
the Gon fiualitt, who gs the enjoy 
cars for the pleafures of a momen 
ahs daily feafts his eyes 


Rann £6 » 
wealth—no ;_ his heart F 


TT} hough poverty 


Lreatens 


is hanny. 
ee 
bartered 


varded 


fings for joy.’ Hope points him forwa d i 
i br ishter fc enes W her e env y ce ifes to woul 


. . 1 
where calumny ceates to reproaci. 
. 
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af tke come Perfedi ped on all | ON THE MEMORY. 
the works of D ity. & » ueprived of |} IN the powers and faculties of the human 
’ ion and the p of Yo, mind Deity has difplayed his benevolence to 
is a picture nperk an Ly cJ- | man, Properly ~cultivated and improved, 
n » arxiety, jorrow ponon | taey are productive of felicity ; perverted 
every iource of enjoyment, and too oiten de- | and debaied, the confequent unhappinefs is 
{i every nobler pation. But when he | not chargeable on the bounteous Giver. 
looks up to the Author or his being, when he In the nature and operations of thefe facul- 
fees his immortahty, his foul expands at the | tes there is an admirable harmony and connec- 
profpect. The fro ns of for une no longer | tion. They may be compared to the wheels, 
difturb his repofe. Ff in afflition he looks, | Weights and other component parts of a time. 

ith a hopelefs eye, to his friends for relief, | partes While regulated by that unerring pen- 


ry 1, 


aecayvs OF hature. 
The moft erat d ond firhlime ohiedte can 
ne Moir grand and iuoitMe ovyectS cane 
. . ? cr ° ‘ ’ 
not move the i1tolc foul of an infidel, le 


views with indifference the murmuring rill, 
the vérdant lawn, or the majeftic grove. In 
Vain imagination carries him to the rofe, 
bluihing in the wildernefs 5 in vain it tranf- 
ports him to the diftant parts of the Univerfe, 
and pois out the order and harmony of 


j ‘ , ts 
this Vail MaACHMIC. 


D Sull he is unmoved.— 
$ 
i 


Burt let religion with ‘balmy wing’ enter his 


favage bofom, and the clouds banifh from his 
mind, hope drives anxiety from his fable 
brow, and love now warms the ftoic foul. 

( Dari. G. .) 3 
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e of a people may be 
Very accuralCciy cetermined Dy the encoure- 


The 
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give to liverary proauctions. 


Ornaments, iiitie more coiliy, t0 weak minds 
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et Pe noite A he tin} of 

In civilized iocietyv. 4y beautiful pericil, clad 
4 4 

: = - Ce Paes Nae P . f 2 

Mm eoOOU apparel, may ¢ iptivate the eve or the 


ier 3 bub a wel: Cultivated mind atiords 


behok 
full greater pleature to thefe, who are capa- 
ble of enjoying it. A man mutt pofiefs con- 
fiderable know leds e, to dilcover it m others. 
he powers of the mind are wifely formed 
opretiive improvement 3 and it is rea- 
dily granted, that the capacity for happinels 
is increafed in proportion, as the underftand- 
ing js cultivated. ‘his fhould operate as a 


{trono ? 


1 3 } + 
ong inducement to every one of advanc- 


¢ his own condition and rendering himielf 
hore agreeable to his companions, by uting 


each opportunity of acquiring initruction to 
greateit advantage. Let none defpair of 


the 
luccels, for a refolute perfeverance will over- 

. } A . 
come feemingly infurmountable difficulties. 
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Wiich endangers the lives and Lberties of 


, ’ i 1 1 . ma 
ALOT, LOUGH jet May be the principal 
ovject in view, yet its elects cannot be con- 
fined. An author, either induced to write 
tor the fole purpole of gaining applaule, or 

: i < oO Aa ’ — 
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1s proipects brighten at | 


dulum, an honelt and upright heart, their mo- 
tions are regular and uniform, and the effects 
beautiful. The heart depraved, the machine 
becomes irregular in its motions, and is no lon- 
ger uleful. 

Memory is not the leaft important of the fa. 
culties which nature has given us. It may be 
defined, that power or faculy of mind by which 
we bring into view ideas which were formerly in 
the mind. By our fenfes, by confciou!nels, and 
reflection, we gain knowledge. By mérmory we 
treafure it up for occafional ufe. ‘To this 
ftore houfe we recur at any time, and avail 
ourfelves of our former acquifitions. Without 
this we fhould be emphatically the creatdres 
; of a moment. We could be converfant only 
with objects at the prefent time actually in 
the reach of our fenfes. Blett with the power 
of recollection we can recur to former times, 
and talte enjoyments long fince paft. When 
overwhelmed with the forrows incident to man, 
and finking under the weight of accumulated 
misfortunes, memory brings confolation to the 
afflicted heart. Memory tranfports us back 
to feenes of profperity, gilds again our morn- 
ing ikies with brightelt funfhine, and pre‘ents 
the joys of friendfhip, fociety and Icve. When 
we rife buoyant onthe wings of profperity, 
recollection heightens every enjoyment by 
placing frequenily in olr view the icenes of 
danger and diltrefs we have pailed, and difcov- 
ing the happy contrait. 





————-"* Our met difakrous chences, 

* Our moving acciden's by flood and ficld”’ 
are now fubjccts of greatful recollection ; we 
rejoice in the idea that they are paft forever. 

Behold a man bowed down with age and 
tottering to the grave. How few his enjoy- 
ments ! hew circumfcribed his pleafures ! His 
fenfes hebetated, all his corporeal powers 
failing. He retires within and finds in the 
pleafures of the mind his only folace, But 
even thefe now begin to difappear, for his 
mind allo is affeéted- by the general decay 
When all is growing dark within, how cheer - 
ing mut be even the few rays of light which 
memory admits. Memory prefents to him once 
more the {eenes of active life ; colleéts from dil- 
tant countries his beloved children, calls perhaps 
the former friend of his bofom from the obliv- 
ious tomb, and prefents them around him in a 
firefide circle. Is he not happy ? In the gloom 
of December, how animating is the jun of 
May, imiling through the difmal cloud. 

View an unhappy youth, ar iven by relentlefs 
war from the dwelling of his early years, his 
beloved parenis, and endearing compamons 
of his childhood. See him emaciated, weary; 
and exhaufted, feeking that repofe which flies 
from his bed of earth. Recollection conveys 
him to his paternal afylum ; again he expe- 
he fedulous protection of maternal 
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| fondnef$ ; again he joins in the diverfions of 


his youthful companions. 

What being more wretched ; what objec 
more fitted to pierce the heart of the compat- 
lionate, than an unhappy exile from his coun- 
try, roaming in fome unknown land, dillrefled 
and forfaken? or a miferable flave, finking 
under the weight of inhuman oppretlion ?—See 
him catt himfelf on the earth, and refign him- 
felf to defpair. Memory, the blefled Goddefs 
of confolation, appearing, whifpers peace to 
his difturbed mind. She cheers him with a 
banquet, taken from the flore-houfe which he 
filled in early youth. Hope glides gently in 
and offers him the bowl of anticipated pleaf- 
ure. ‘Through her perfpedtive glais he views 
again his happy land, his freedom and his 
friends. They unite to animate and blefs the 
fufferer.——-O memory, thou gentle foother of 
my cares, what do I not derive from thee? 
O never mayeft thou be impaired by my mif- 
ufe ; may intemperance never blunt thy ener- 
gics, nor madnefs drive thee from thy dwel- 
ling. 

But to many, memory is a juft tormentor ; to 
the bafe, the abandoned and the guilty. The 
giddy youth, who has waited his paternal in- 
heritance, deftroyed his health by intempe- 
rance, and now lies in the valley of difgrace, 
poverty and mifery, looks back with horror 
on his former life. To him it is no pleafure 
to fee his riches and his pleafures pafs in re- 
view beforehim. [is memory prefents to him 
his indulgent father, whofe kindnefs he has 
deipited, whofe treafures he has walfted. But 
guilt calls between them a fable veil, through 
which the countenance of his father appears 
covered with frowns ; he hears nothing but 
reproaches and anathemas from his lips. 

If you can endure the fight of miery ex- 
treme, look at the wretched murderer, who 
has Rifled in his own bofom the knowledge of 
his crime. See him left alone to contempla- 
tion, perhaps on a bed of down in a gilded pal- 
ace. Memory replaces in his hand the mur- 





derous dagger ; his friend lies bleeding, groan- 
ing at his deet. Spare him, O remorte. 

Such is memory —And fhall we, when we 
hall have pafied the bounds of time, and 
entered the eternal world, thail we then re- 
tain this noble faculty? Yes, and intereiling 1s 
the thought. Yes, to all eternity, we fhall tre- 
quently look back on this preparatory flate, 
on this prefent moment, either with compla- 
cency, or with horror. Let our conduct now 
be fuch, that we may rejoice forever in the re- 
trofpect. LOAMMI. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A TRUE ANECDOTE. 

Judge Toller, now lord Norbury, that exe-_ 
crable monfter, to whom Rebert Emmet ob- 
ferved, “ if all the innocent blood, he had thed 
fince he became a jucge, wascollected in one 
rejervoir, his lordfhip might /zoim in i,” was 
at a public dinner with Curran, the celebrated 
[rith lawyer—Toller obferving Curran carv- 
ing a piece of corned beef, told him “if it was 
hung beet, be would try it ;” “if you ty it, 
my lord,’’ replied Carran, “1 am fure it will 
be hung.” 

THE EFFEMINATE. 
While nature Mollis’ clay was blending, 
Uncertain’ what the thing fhould end in, 
Whether 2 female or a male, 





A pin droptin, and turn’d the feale. 
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‘THE LITERARY TABLET. 
THE MANIAC. = 


Say, who is the man, who on yon dizzy height, | 
Where rocks upon rocks ftretch up from the 
fight ; 
As wand’ring there lately, I view’d, 
His arms o’er his breatt, in anguifh he prefs’d, | 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 





SPIRITUALITY.—sy sBoyte. 
O SAY, celeflial Mufe ! whofe purer birth 
Difdains the low material ties of earth ! 
By what bright images fhall be defin’d 
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Advice toa Coquette. 
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The myttic nature of th’ eternal Mind ? 

Or how fhall thought the dazzling height ex- 
plore, 

ali that reafon can—is to adore ! 


Where 
That God ’s animmaterial efence pure, 

Whom figure can’t deferibe, nor parts immure; 

Incapable of patlions, impulie, tear, 

In good pre-eminent, in truth fevere : 

Unmix’d his nature, and fublim’d his pow’rs, 

From all the grofs alloy ihat tempers ours ; 

In whole clear eye the bright angelic train 

Appear diffus’d with imperfection’s fain! 

Impervious to the man’s, or feraph’s eye, 

Beyond the ken of each exalted high ; 

Him would in vain material femblance feign, 

Or figur’d fhrines the boundlefs God contain ; 

Obje@vf faith !—he fhuns the view of fenfe, 

Loft in the blaze of fightlefs excellence ! 

Mok perfect, molt intelligent, moft wife, 

In whom the fanctity of purenefs lies ; 

In whoie adjutting mind the whole is wrought, 

Whoie form is fpirit! and whofe effence, 


thought ! 
Are truths inferib’d by Wifdom’s brighteft 
Tay, 


In characters that gild the face of day ! 


Reafon confefs’d, (howe’er we may difpute) 
Fix’d boundary! difcovers man from brute ; 
Bat dim to us, exerts its fainter ray, 
Deprefs’d in matter, and ally’d to clay ! 

In forms fuperior kindles lefs confin’d, 

Whofe drefs is ether, and whole fubftance 
mind 3 

Yet all, from Hit, fupreme of Caufes, flow, 

‘To him their pow’rs and their exiftence owe ; 

From the bright cherub of the noble birth, 

‘To the poor reafoning glow-worm plac’d on 
earth ; 

From mattter then to fpirit fill afcend, 

‘Thro’ fpirit ftill refining, higher tend, 

Purfue, on knowledge bent, the pathlefs road, 

Pierce through infinitude in queft of God! 

Still from thy fearch, the centre ftill fhall fly, 

Approaching ftill—thou never fhalt come nigh ! 

So its bright orb, th’ afpiring flame would join, 

But the vaft diftance mocks the fond delign. 


If He, Almighty ! whofe decree is fate, 
Could, to difplay his pow’r, fubvert his ftate ; 
Bid from his plaftic hand a greater rife, 
Produce a matter ! and refign his fkies ! 
impart his incommunicable flame, 

The mytftic number of th’ Eternal Name ! 
Then might revolting reafon’s feeble ray, 
Aipire to queltion God’s all-perfe& day ! 
Vain tafk ! the clay in the dire@ting hand, 
The reafon of its form might fo demand, 
As man prefume to quettion his difpofe, 
From whom the pow’r, he thus abufes, flows. 


Here point, fair Mafe! the worfhip God re- 
quires, 

The foul inflam’d with chafte and holy fires ! 
When love celeftial warms the happy breaft, 
And from fincerity the thought exprefs’d ; 
Where genuine piety and truth refin’d, 
Re-confecrate the temple of the mind ; 
With grateful flames the living altars glow, 
And God defcends to vifit man below ! 


His wild eyes, as all frantic he ftood. 


A {kin o’er his fhoulders, the maniac had drawn, 

And he fought a cold cave at the fight of the 
dawn. 

There alone all the long day to fpend. 

But when darknefs had fpread her black veil 
o’er his head, 

Oh ! then would he {tart and leave his ruth bed, 

His wild fteps to the plain would he bend. 


There ’mid the dank grafs, which wav’d to 
the breeze, 

Would he lay himfelf down beneath the lone 
trees, 

And gaze on the ftream which ran by. 

Sometimes he would lave his cold hand in the 
wave, 

Then ftart at the fhriek, which the boding 
owl gave, 

And anfwer each breeze with a figh. 


His name is mad Offic, when youth fmil’d 
around, 
In gaiety none could his equal be found, 
He welcom’d each morn with a fong, 
Where’er he appeared, joy and pleafure were 
heard, 
His fmiles, and his cheerfulnefs had him en- 
deared, 
To all the gay fwains of the throng. 


He faw the fair Elfa, the maid foon he Jov’d, 
She heard his fond vows, his paffion approv’d, 
And vow’d fhe would wed him alone: 

The friends were invited ; the feaft was pro- 

vided, 
And at hand was the day which could have 
decided, 
And made him and Elfa but one. 


And now, as together they wandered along, 
Heard the lark’s jocund tune or the thrufhes 
blythe fong, 

And gaily the circling hours flew. 
Sudden dark gloomy clouds wrapp’d the fkies 
in black fhrouds, 
And the roaring of thunder a tempeft forbodes, 
And rudely the whifiling winds blew. 


Now blacker and blacker, the clouds hover 
round, 
And loud o’er their heads the rough thunders 
found, 
And the earth wide re-echoes their roar : 
As the light’nings now play’d, a flath itruck 
the maid, 
The fhaft wing’d by fate but too furely fped 
And—repofe Ofric never knew more. 
[ Port Folio. 
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LOVE.—@y Younc. 


LOVE calls for Love. Not all the pride of 
beauty : 

Thofe eyes, that tell us what the fun is made of ; 

‘Thofe lips, whofe touch is to be bought with life; 

Thofe hills of driven fnow, which feen are felt : 

All thefe poffeft are nought, but as they are 





The proof, the fubftance of an inward paflion, 
And the rich pluuder of a taken heart. 


And te the pale moon, rolling o’er, he addrefs’d | 








Gentle, charming, lovely creature, 
hy will you diiguife your nature ? 
Whilft you and I are juit alike, 
In different ways the fame thing like. 
For you it muft be nicely ftrain’d ; 
For me no matter how it’s gain’d. 
But nature prompted, yet your pride 
Can not confent ere you're a bride. 
Yet {pite of fate we both are flimfy, 
And love to conquer, from mere whimfy, 
Thofe wretches, whom we would not choofe 
As partners of our lives to ufe— 
Yet to amufe ourfelves, amufe ’em, 
Not quite accept, nor quite refufe ’em, 
For want of better, any thing, 
Coquette or rake, a queen or king. 
But this muft always be done flily, 
For love, in fpite of honor’s wily— 
Yet every prude and charming coguette, 
Blazing with ribbons, lace and locket ; 
Whilft half expofing to the fight 
Her {welling bofom, fnowy white, 
Is tender of her facred honor, 
Left truth fhould caft a flur upon her. 
‘Yhen fpare the truth for fear of {trife, 
And be a fycophant for life. 
‘Thro’ muflin, muck, and filk ftill dafh on, 
And dreifs, and think, and fpeak in fafhion. 
Nor brave the tons and tippy’s torrent, 
But go politely with the current. 
To fpeak plain truths would be uncivil, 
And break the league with fathion’s devil ; 
Who might get mad, and much abufe you, 
And yet for {elfifh:purpofe ufe you. 
For rogues and jilts, to gain their ends, 
Claim truth and honor as their friends, 
And even fometimes candor ape, 
Altho’ it ill becomes their fhape. 
Almighty fafhion ! let’s falute her, 
And never more let us difpute her, 
Left we expoie our want of fenie, 
By doubting her omnipotence ;— 
For, as a general rule we find, 
Fafhion ftamps honor on the mind, 
With too much truth forbear to joke her, 
And freely give her up the poker. 
The motto of poor blundering Pat 
Holds good in this, as well as that 5 
For touch my honor, touch my life, 
’Mongit high and low is ftill the ftrife 5 
And tafhion ftill with various feature 
Makes honor her poor flavifh creature, 
Ev’n confcience from mere cuftom fprings, 
And means a thoufand foclifh things. 
Then ceafe to rage, to ftotm and {cold, 
Nor be too hot, nor yet too cold ; 
Till honor and contcience at all times, 
In every country, in all climes, 
Shall be the fame in every place, 
In every circumftance and cafe ; 
Which if we fee twill be a wonder, 
And all will cry, fee yonder ! yonder ! 
SENSATION. 
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